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ULSTER TERRACE, 


REGENT’s PARK. 

And when tov much repose brings on the spleen, 
And the gay City’s idle pleasures cloy, 

Swift as my changing wish I change the scene, 


’ And now the Country, now the Town enjoy. 


WEsT. 


To enable our readers to form an aceurate 
idea of the architectural embellishment of 
the Regent’s Park would at once baffle 
the pencil of our ingenious dtaughtsman 
and the descriptive aptitude of our own 
pen, however, they may be disposed to 
give both credit for cosmographic skill. In 
a few words, the architecture of this dis- 
trict is almost an entite Panorama of Art, 
not to babble of the beautiful assemblage 
of smiling meadows atid flourishing plan- 
tations, alternating with verdant knolls 
and glades, that suggest to us a mimic 
attempt at forest scenery, and, in spite of 
the formal rides and walks, and unpic- 
turesque objects with which they are in- 
tersected, almost remind us of rural life— 
rus in urbe, vel urbs in rure. Neverthe- 
less, many of the sites are of indescribable 
beauty, and as the plantations continue 
to luxuriate into groves, their Arcadian 
attractions will be ively enhanced, 
till they rival the sh 'y valley—the wind. 
ing dell—the abundant fountain—the 
little rills—the fragrant groves—and the 
oak and the ilex suspended over the grotto 
—which Horace sung among the suburban 
beauties of old Rome two thousand years 
since, and which, in the present day, 
says Eustace, ‘“‘ mee*he traveller at every 
turn, and rise around him as so many 
moruments of the accuracy of the poet.” 

Our Itiusirations of the Regent’s Park, 
though presented to the public in sepa- 
rate scenes, will, at the close of the series, 
form such a panorama, as we despair of 
presenting to the readers of the Mirror 

one Number. 

The annexed engraving, ULSTER 
TERRACE, forms ‘an angle with the 
western side of Park-Square, at one of 
the ‘prin ‘Entrance Gates from the 
New The style is, perhaps, less 
objectionable here than in the more em- 
bellished buildings in this district, and 
combines simplicity with ce and 
lightnéss of design. Ulster Terrace is 
not, however, destitute of ornament, a 
handsome Tonic colonnade extending 
along the basement story; with an un- 
pretending attempt at embellishment on 
the ‘second story, a parapet balustrade, 
&c. The succeeding subdivisions of the 
Tertace, are decorated with handsome Co- 
rinthian columns; and a short distance 
hence is Hanover Terrace, represented 
in our last volume. In the distance of 
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the Engraving are seen the elegant facade 
of the Diorama premises, and the tower 
of a new church, by Nash. 

This portion of the Park usually pre- 
sents a gay and animated appearance at 
the fashionable airing hours of the day ; 
and our draughtsman has iritroduced a 
few of the attributes of wealth and fashion 
in the drive, with a fair sprinkling of 
promenaders, to enliven the teristic 
accuracy of the scene.. 





THE TOMBS IN WINCHESTER 
CATHEDRAL. 

(For the Mirror. ) 
WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL was 
many ages the burying place of sev 
English, Norman, and Saxon kings, 
whose remains during the civil wars, 
were thrown egainst the painted glass, by 
the soldiers of Cromwell’s army. The 
relics of some of these, when the church 
was repaired, were collected by Bishop 
Fox, and puree in six large, wooden 
chesis, which were afterwards placed on 
the great wall in the choir, three on one 
side, and three on the other ; with an ac- 
count of the persons whose bones are in 
each chest. Among the names are those 
of Egbert, Edredus, Adulphus, Canutus, 
and Queen Emma. 

Besides the kings mentioned above, 
there are numerous persons of rank bu- 
ried in the cathedral ; especially Lucius, 
the first Christian king of this island, 
who died one hundred and eighty years 
after Christ. There are also to be seen 
the monuments of William of Wickham, 
‘founder of New College, Oxford ; Bishop 
Wainfleet, founder of Magdalen College, 
in the same university ; Cardinal Beau- 
fort; Bishop Willis; Bishop Fox; and 
Bishop Gardiner. 

The tomb of William of Wickham is 
remarkably lofty and magnificent. That 
of Bishop Wainfleet is also beautiful ; 
he is represented lying at full length, 
with a cap in his right hand. The gen- 
tlemen of Magdalen College, in respect 
to the memory of Wainfleet, keep it in 
constant repair; Cardinal Beaufort’s 
monument is extremely rich, and very 
curiously wrought. The design is ex- 
prog 3 we ought, however, to recollect, 

, in the reign of King Henry the 
Sixth, Gothic architecture was brought 
to its highest perfection. The cardinal is 
dressed in his robes and hat, ‘and if the 
figure which represents him be like, he 
must certainly have been a comely look- 
ing individual. Bishop Willis, whose 
monument is in the south aisle of the 
éathedral, is represented in his episcdpal 
attire, upon a sarcophagus ; it is a good 
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and well executed. The Bishops 
Fox and Gardiner have truly noble mo- 
numents ; but the populace, in Queen 
Elizabeth’s: reign, to show their detesta- 
tion of Gardiner’s memory, defaced the 
figure which was made to represent him 
lying in his coffin. 

Immediately under the altar lies a son 
of William the conqueror; and behind 
the altar, under a very fine monument, 
are the remains of the Earl of Portland, 
lord high treasurer of England, in the 
reign of Charles the First. On the south 
side of the nave is seen the effigy of Sir 
John Clobery, who, from being SS gee 
soldier, was raised to knighthood, and 
had an estate given him by Charles the 
Second, for his fidelity in the secret of 
the Restoration, when he was engaged as 
a messenger between General Monk and 
the king. 

It may not, perhaps, be out of place 
here to say a few woul respecting the fa- 
mous William of Wickham, who built 
the body of the cathedral. He was in 
the early part of his life a courtier, and, 
though he was not very learned himself, 
he was a great promoter of all kinds of 
knowledge. His real genius was far be- 
yond his acquired parts, and his skill in 

litics much beyond his ecclesiastic 

nowledge. He is reported to have put 
his master,. Edward the Third, whose 
minister and lord high chancellor he was, 
upon the two grand projects which made 
that king’s reign so glorious :—namely, 
upon setting up his claim to the crown of 
France, whieh brought on the war with 
that kingdom, in which Edward was 
three times victorious in battle; and 
upon instituting the order of the garter, 
in which Wickham obtained the honour 
for the bishops of Winchester to be al- 
ways prelates of the order, as an appen- 
dix to the bishopric ; and he himself was 
the first. The ensigns of that honour 
are joined with his episcopal ornaments, 
in the robing of -his effigies on the monu- 
ment mentioned above. ‘To the high 
honour of this bishop, there are, besides 
New College, Oxford, many other foun- 
dations of his, especially the college at 
Winchester, which is a noble foundation. 


MANUFACTURE OF STRAW 
HATS AT FLORENCE. 
Ir is chiefly in the ‘neighbourhood of 
Florence, ‘Pisa, the district of Sienna, 
ond in the upper part of the Valley of 
.the Arno, that the best mats are made for 
straw hats. In these countries, whole 
familes, old and young, may be seen oc- 
cupied at this kind of work ;.and it is 
certain, that this “a of industry brings 
2D2 





in a very large sum annually to the coun- 
try. The cost of the raw material is in- 
considerable ; but the value of the work 
is so great, that the women of the valley 
of the Arno commit their domestic affairs 
to people from the mountains, that they 
may be able to devote all their time to 
the lucrative manufacture of straw plait. 
The following is the information which 
the author of this notice has obtained re- 
lative to this kind of industry. The 
straw used in working these mats, is 
grown in districts mountainous and ste- 
rile. It is produced from a kind of wheat, 
of which the grain is very small. This 
straw, though slender, has much consis- 
tence, and the upper. part of the stalk, 
being perfectly hollow, is easily dried. It 
is pulled out of the earth before the grain 
begins to form. After being freed from the 
soil, which adheres to the root, it is form- 
ed into small sheaves to be winnowed ; 
the part above the last joint of the stem 
is then plucked off, which is from four to 
six inches long, the ear remaining attach- 
ed to it. This being done, it is bleached 
alternately by the dew and the sunshine. 
Rain is very injurious to it, and destroys 
much of its whiteness. When a sudden 
shower comes on, every one is in motion 
gathering up the straw. The lower parts 
of the straw are treated in the same man- 
ner, and me in forming mats of an 
inferior quality. The upper. parts, torn 
off just to the knot, are sorted according 
to their degree of fineness. This stapling 
is made with much care, and usually af- 
fords straw of three different prices. A 
quantity of straw worth three quarters of 
a paoli (44d.,) after having undergone 
this process, is sold for ten paoli (4s. 7d.) 
The tress is formed of seven or nine 
straws, which are begun at the lower end, 
and are consumed, in plaiting, to within 
an inch and a-half of the upper extremity 
including the ear. All the ends of the 
straws that have been consumed are left 
out, so that the ears shall be on the other 
side of the tress. As fast as it is worked 
it is rolled on a cylinder of wood. When 
it is finished, the projecting ends and ears 
are cut off; itis then passed with force 
between the hand and a piece of wood, 
cut with a sharp edge to press and pojish 
it. The tresses thus pr ) are used 
so that a complete hat shall be formed of 
one piece. They are sewed together with 
raw silk. The diameter of the hat is. in 


sequently, the number of turns which the 
tress has ‘made in completing the. hat. 
These hats have from twenty to eighty 
such turns, the number -regu the 
price, which varies.from 20 paoli (9s. 2d.) 
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to 100 piastres (upwards of 20/.) Those 
of the first quality have no fixed price. 
A hat which sells for 100 piastres af- 
fords a profit of 40 to the merchant; the 
straw and silk costing 20 piastres, and the 
labour 40 piastres. The workers gain 
about 3 or 5 paoli (1s. 4d. or 2s. 3d.) per 
day. Several mercantile houses at Flo- 
rence and Lenghorn buy these hats on the 
spots where they are worked. There is 
one of these houses which annually ex- 
ports them to the value of 400,000 flo- 
rins (3,500/.) French speculators have 
tried to cultivate this sort of straw, -but 
they have not yet been able to obtain so 
fine a quality as that of ‘Tuscany. Be- 
fore bringing them to sale, the hats are 
once more subjected to bleaching by sul- 
phur.—From the French. 





ODE 
From the Latin, found some years agoin tne 
Palatine Library. 
TO JULIUS FLOKUS. 
( For the Mirror.) 
Now Autumn tints the spreaaing vine, 
Her boughs with ripening fruit decline, 
And soon the swift revolving year 
Shall bid cold Winter siernly rear 
His hoary head. 


Now is the time the nymph to chase, 
Who feigns tofly, but lingering stays; 
And on the captive’s lips, whose cuy 
Aud angry looks scarce hice her joy, 
To tix a kiss. 
Now is the time, with jocund song, 
To pass the generous glass along , 
Thus all the cheerful day to spend, 
And thus (when bless‘d with you, my friend) 
The joyful night. 


The gloomy vorth-wind scatters care ; 

But virtue cannot yield to fear, 

Whether on swift or tardy wing 

Shail Fate the mournful period bring— 
Death's sulemn hour. 





QUINTIN MATSYS. 
(For the Mirror.) 


Near the eathedral of Notre Dame, An- 
twerp, was formerly shown the iron rail- 
ings of a well, with ornamental foliages, 
the workmanship of Quintin Matsys, who 
was originally a smith, but afterwards s 
celebrated painter. He was born in the year 
1460, and at the age of twenty-one, fell 
violently in love with a painter’s daugh- 
ter. the father refused his consent, being 
determined to give her only to one of his 
own profession. Ardent‘ love induced 


Matsays to travel to Rome, where he stu- 
died painting. He afterwards returned 
to his natiye city with such wonderful 
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proofs of his abilities, that the old gentle. 
man gave his consent to a marriage with 
his daughter. 

Antwerp contains several. of the pic- 
tures of Matsys ; and the inimitable paint- 
ing of The Misers, at Windsor Castle,* 
is by this master. 

At the entrance of the cathedral at 
Antwerp is placed his bust, under which 
is the following inscription :— 

“* Connubialis amor de Mulcibre fecit Apellem.” 


G. W. N. 





‘ELYSIUM. 
(For the Mirror.) 


A LORN spectator, on the verge of Time, 
Earth faded on my view ; while all sublime 
Visions of things unearthly met my gaze ; 
Then on my ear an angel's whisper fell, 
Whose tongue dropt barmony ineffable ; 
And while [ listened to his melting lays, 
My ravished spirit wafted on the breeze, 
In deepent t and unbroken ease, 
Revelled where Spring’s fair blossoms never die, 
*Midst seraph songs and high wrought blazonry : 
Pure streams of calm delight for ever flow ; 
Fair skjes—cloth'd in a bright cerulean glow ; 
Each dew-drop is a pearl—but oh, the sum 
Of viiss dwells in that magic word Elysium! 

B. Goves. 








STANZAS. —TO. 
(For the Mirror.) 
Tnrov hast deem‘d that U could place all trust, 
Ail hope, on a bright eye, 
And spurn all else, on earth, in dust, 
As joyless vanity: 
Thon hast not read my heart aright ; 
Which, howsoe’er it worshipp’d thee, 
Can brook no chains, however light, 
And yields to none—Idolatry. 


Thou hast deem’d omnipotent the thirst 
Which my soul felt for fame,— 

And all the hope my spirit nars‘d, 
A wild unfetter'd flame. 

‘But here my heart hath judg’d not well, 
Not wisely, of my own,— 

Thou can'st not pierce the shadowing spell, 
Over my whole spirit thrown ! 


If I have wept the scorching tears, 
Which pride disdains to shed, 

And scorn’d not all the hopes and fears, 
Ta happier bosoms bred :— 

If Lhave suffer'd fruitless sighs 
To burst their clankless chain, 

I dash the tear-drop from mine eyes,— 
I will not sigh again! 


* This celebrated picture is in the King's 
Dressing Room.— (See “ Miller's. Windsor 
Guide,” containing a complete Catalogue of 
the Paintings, and Description of the Castle.) 
There is a fine Mezzotinto Engraving of Mat- 
sys’ Misers, by the late R. Eariom, now become 
somewhat scarce. We have also lately seen a 
fine lithograph of the same picture. Mr. Hazlitt, 
in his ‘‘ Characteristics,” remarks, tbat the com- 
position of the Misers is not correct. Our readers 
‘will recollect there are two figures: Mr. H. 
thinks avarice a solitary vice, and that the miser 
counts bis gold solus.—Ev. 
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Jiearn to feel the idle things 
Which wildly I could love, 
Are worth not all the thousand stings 
Their worshippers may prove! 
I learn to render scorn for scorn, 
If one should now disdain— 
The yoke which I so long have borre, 
J will not bear again ! 
Tuomas M** #8. 


g2otes of a Reader. 


POLITICAL. BATTING. 

THE term “ ratting,” perhaps, originated 
in the following :—‘‘ In Spain, when the 
famous Duke of Lerma was overthrown, 
all the Lermates disappeared in a few 
days. At the fall of the Duke of Lerma, 
which occasioned so many removals from 
office, our James I., expressing his asto- 
nishment, inquired the cause of his face- 
tious‘ Gondemar. That Cervantic Spaniard 
replied,’ by applying an apologue with 
his usual poignancy. To illustrate the 
fall of the sake and his creatures, he told 
how once two rats, having entered a pa- 
lace, were delighted at the spacious apart- 
ments and the frequent banquets. They 
whisked about unmolested, every day 
seemed a festival, and they at last con- 
cluded that the palace was built for them. 
Their presence was not even suspected. 
But, grown bolder by custom, they called 
in shoals of rats and ratlings, and each 
filled his appointment. Some were at the 
larder, some in the dining-room, some 
here, and some there. The little rapa- 
cious creatures were a race of lascivious 
livers; they dipped their whiskers in 
every dish, and nibbled at the choicest 
morsels. Not a department but had its 
rat. The people in the palace now began 
to cry out, that there were rats without 
number ; and having once made up their 
minds as to the fact, they laid traps for 
them here and there, and cast ratsbane up 
and down the palace.” —D’ Israeli. 








A COMPARISON. 


A wRiTER in the last London Magazine, 
in noticing Miss Mitford's “ Sketches,” 
has the following :—‘ The first time a 
reader lights upon one of Miss Mitford's 
sketches, he thinks it eminently delight- 
ful. It is so true to village nature, so 
fresh, so firm, apparently so unaffected. 
The next is almost equally charming, were 
it not that it too closely resembles the first ; 
but, as he proceeds, he finds that they are 
all cast in the same mould, and have, in 
consequence, the same deficiency in the 
of vigour and decision of outline 
execution, which (if we may use such 

a similitude) glass which is run has in 
comparison with that which is cut by the 
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hand.” Really, when we consider the 
number of “ Sketches” Miss M. has 
written, and the many hundred quotations 
we have read from them, it is somewhat 
extraordinary that neither of the reviewers 
has hitherto found out this secret. 





A FEw years ago a féte was given at S 
by a prince of the house of ——, to which 
his countrymen and all the water-drinking 
strangers of distinction were invited; but 
to the dismay of the company, the aid- 
de-camp in waiting was sent round the 
table after the repast with a plate, to col- 
lect forty francs a head. The ladies were 
not called upon to pull out their purses ; 
many, however, of the cavaliers, not being 
provided with argent comptant, were put 
to the blush. 


SONNET ON PUNCH 
(ATTRIBUTED TO LORD BYRON.) 
TriumPHant Punch! with joy I follow thee 
Through the glad progress of thy wanton 


course ; 
bats life is painted with such truth and 
force, 
Its equal on our stage we never see. 
Whether thou kill'st thy wife with jolly glee, 
Hurl'’st thy sweet babe away without remorse, 
Mount'st, and art quickly thrown from off thy 


orse, 

Or dence with “ pretty Poll,” so fair and free, 
Having first slain, with just disdain, her sire, 
Deaf to music of thy sheep bell lyre: 

Whe loves not music is not fit to live! 

Then, when the hangman comes, who can re- 


ase 
To laugh, when throuch his head, into the noose 
Hast nimbly thrust, while he gets no reprieve ? 
Who feigns to grieve 
Thou goest unpunish'd in the fiend's despite, 
And slay‘st him too, is but a hypocrite. 
Tis such delight 
To see thee cudgel his black carcass antique, 
For ev'ry rapture I am almost frantic. 


GOLD COINAGE. 

ELEVEN parts of gold, that is, standard 
gold, the specific gravity of which is 19, 
when mixed with one part of copper, 
produce an alloy, the specific gravity of 
which is about 17; of this alloy, twenty 
pounds troy are coined into 9344 sove- 
reigns, or fifteen pounds into 700 sove- 
reigns. One pound was formed into 444 
guineas, but now it is coined into 46 
sovereigns.—Hrande’s Lectures. 





LIBERTY OF THE PRESS. 
Po.1T1cat books, or brochures, throw- 
ing any reffection on the government, are 
very hazardous in the Venetian and Mi- 
lanese territories. I.ady Morgan’s Italy, 
and even Stewart Rose’s Letters from the 
North of Italy, are rigidly prohibited ; 
but such is the ignorance of these censors 
of the police, that the former work has 
been passed by taking the precaution of 
tearing out the title-page ! — Notes on 
Italy. 
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ZINC ROOFS. 

Rodors covered with malleable zinc are 
very numeroiis in the Low Countries, but 
have" one bad quality which is against 
them. In cases of fire, the zine being 
very combustible, cduses the dispersion 
of inflamed portiotis of the metal, which 
falling all around, occasion great danger 
to those who approach the building. 


GARDENERS. 
In Germany, and other northern states, 
it is customary for those who devote them- 
selves to ening to serve an appren- 
ticeship of three years ih a royal en. 
After that period is completed, they re- 
ceive an indenture, elegantly written on 


parchment, with the head-gardener’s name, 


or sign and seal attached. 


Tue features of the women of Bruges 
generally bear a considerable resemblance 
to those of the Jewish race, from whom 
they are, however, distinguished by the 
mild lustre of their dark eyes.—Brussels 
Companion. 





A CERTAIN GREAT HOUSE. 


Go! blind adorers of the day, and see 

The modern temple of iniquity : 

Fullin that street, where Fashion’s pimpl'd apes, 
Limp forth at noon to show their poker shapes, 
There, in proud trinmpn, mark a priucely pile, 
Rear'd to advance the ruin of our isle ; 

Where midnight sharpers and their hideous crew, 
Unite to see what knaves and dice can do ; 

How many hearts shalt wither to the core, 

How many happy, shall be so no more ! 

Yes; in yon room, where polish’d scoundrels 


meet, 
Night after night, to plunder and to cheat,— 
There shail be seen the fiercely glaring eye,— 
There shall be heard the riven bosom’s sigh,— 
There shall the hollow groan of anguish sound, 
And ruin glance her deadly eyes around. 

The Pufiad— A Satire, 


“THE LAST TIME.” 

Iw One only situation can a man be placed 
where ‘the awful doubt is converted to a 
treinendous certainty—not the sick patient 
on the bed of death, whose pulse beats 
faintly, and whose subsiding pain seems 
to announce the coming of his release. 
He may linger for hours ; he may recover 
—the ray of hope beams, and those who 
love him share its brightness. His hours 
are not numbered. The sinking mariner 
clings to the last ent of his ill-fated 
ship, and holds on while nature gives him 
strength ; and as he mounts the toppling 
wave, strains his anxious eyes in search 
of assistance. A vessel may heave in 
sight ; he may be drifted to some kindly 
shore ; his fate is not decided. 

The unhappy wretch who alone lives 
his lust day hopeless and in unmitigated 
misery, is the sentenced convict on the 
eve of execution; he secs and hears all 


that is passing round’ him with the tere 
rible consciousness that it’is tor the “last 
time.” ; 

He beholds the sun gleaming through 
the bars of his cell, in all his parting 
brightness, and. knows he sees his golden 
rays forthe “lasttime;” hehears the prison 
clock record the fleeting minutes—how 
fastly fleeting to him !—throughout the 
night.each hour sounds to him for the 
“ last timid.” “Seven sttikes upon the bell 
—at eight he dies ! 

His wife, his children, his beloved pa- 
tents, cdtne to' him: he stands amidst 
his family in the full possession of his 
bodily health and all his mental faculties. 
He clasps them to his heart—they go: 
the door of his cell closes and shuts them 
from his sight: he has seen them for the 
* Jast time.” 

He is summoned to the scaffold—the 
engine of death stands ready : he feels the 
pure air of héaven blow upon his face— 
the summer sun shines brightly ; for the 
“ Jast time” he sees the green fields and 
the trees, and ten thousand objects fami- 
liat to us all. The cap is drawn over his 
tear-fraught eyes !—the objects vanish 
never, never, to be seen again by him ! 
He hears for the “ last time” the sacred 
word of God from human lips; in an- 
other moment the death.struggle is on 
him, and he breathes for the * last time !” 

To him alone, then, is the ezit from 
this world of cares regular and certain ; 
in every other case, it is a mystery when 
the “last time” shall come.—Sayings 
and Doings, Third Series. 





BEAUTY. 
(From Lord Dillon's Eccelino da Romana.) 


Rowunpep and full display’d the sanctuary 

Of Love; for love might well have chosen here, 
So fair a shrine, to make his long abode. 

Of ivory and alabaster blent 

Her limbs were form’d, in so exact.a mould, 
That their transparent forms might almost seem 
To melt in air, or float impalpable, 

Like the bright moonbeams in the quiet lake. 
Nor, though she thus beauteous, ethereal, pure 
As sweetest breath of early flowers, not less 
She giow’d a woman to the touch, that might 
The type of all her sex have been. Her breast 
An altar was, in which did burn a lamp 
Exhaustless; whose bright light shed from her 


es 
Such Po of tenderness, that e’en might tame 
¢ lion in his rage, and bid him quit 
s prey, and crouch beneath her feet (for such, 
As oldeh legends sing; is Beauty’s power !) 
Her vaice the silver hells would shame ; her hair 
Like Terui’s waterfajl did dagzling shine ; 
Nor fairer form than her's hath Fancy brictit 
Ever wove, or Grecian chisel ever form'd: 
In marble breathing with ideal grace. 





Cranes I., had it been his happiness 
to have réeigtied in peace, would have an- 
ticipated ‘by a century the glory of Eng- 
lish ‘att.— D' Israeli. 
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Tue round-frock of the wagoner or far- 
mer, still in use in most of the counties 
of England, is sup to have been de- 
rived from a simple and serviceable gat- 
ment, made of woollen or of hempen 
cloth, somewhat resembling the Saxon 
tunic, and generally worn in the time of 
Henry VILLI. 


TURKISH CEMETERY. 
THE great cemetery at Constantinople 
lies on the Asiatic shore, and extends its 
dark, cypress groves for a considerable 
distance in the vicinity of Scutari. This 
is perhaps the largest burial-ground in 
the world, being one hour, or three miles 
in length; and ft has increased to its pree 
sent size in consequence of the extraordi- 
nary predilection the Turks of Constan- 
tinople entertain for it. They are per- 
suaded they will again be compelled to 


retire to Asia, whence they came; and- 


they wish their bodies :to be laid in a 
place where Christian infidels cannot dise 
turb them. The great majority, there. 
fore, of those who die in Constantinople, 
are transported by their friends across the 
Bosphorus ; and the stairs or slip at which 
they embark, is called, for this reason, 
Meit-iskelli, or the Ladder of the Dead. 


In the Netherlands it is the custom to 
mix coffee with a little chicorée, which is 
cultivated in the fields ; it is an agreeable 
bitter, and when prepared, sells at four 
sous per lb. Servants object to their café 
being too highly saturated with this weed ; 
and when settling for wages, they fre- 

uently ask, “* Mais, Madame, combien 
3 chicorée dans le cafe 2” 


DEFOE. 

WHEN areward was offered in January, 
1703, for the apprehension of the author 
of Robinson Crusoe, who had just pub- 
lished a seditious libel, he was described 
as *“‘a middle-sized, spare man, about 
forty years old, of a brown complexion, 
and dark brown hair,” though he wore a 
wig; having a hook nose, a sharp chin, 
grey eyes, and a mole near his mouth.— 
Weekly Review. . 





, TRAVELLING. 

CHILDREN, destined by their parents to 
be travellers, should be thrown into a 
pail of ice the moment they are born, and 
then transferred for balf an hour to the 
kitchen fire; they may have to swim 
across frozen rivers, and run a race in the 
torrid zone, more than once before they 
die :—they should be often fed on bread 
and water, and sometimes not at all; in 
the deserts.of Arabia there is seldom any 
of either :—they should be clad thinly ; 
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the brigands of Terracina frequently strip 
their victims :—they should know how 
to go naked on emergencies ; tailors are 
not to be had in the wilderness. They 
may dislike this at the time, but they 
will thank their parents for it hereafter. 
Give the future traveller those books to 
read, which stimulate most the natural 
curiosity ; the more extravagant (truth 
can be anywhere) the better. Mun- 
chausen is a good book, if he be intended 
for Germany. Carr will do for Holland, 
and Ireland—({if any one travels there 
now that he can travel anywhere else ;) 
Chateaubriand for Greece and the East ; 
Eustace for Italy ; Blayney, and the rest 
of the Fudge Family for France ; and as 
for Switzerland, leave him to William 
Tell, and Macready, and the Panoramas. 





WATER, 

THE hardness of river and shallow well 
water depends upon their containing cal- 
careous salts with carbonate and sulphate 
of lime, one grain of the latter contained 
in 2,000 grains of soft water being suffi- 
cient to convert it into the hardest water 
that is commonly met with. Hard water 
is also subject to become putrid, on ac- 
count of the vegetable or animal matter 
which it contains, and generally turbid 
from the suspension of earthy impurity ; 
and when drunk, it is flat, from the ab- 
sence of air. 





THE population of Brussels is estimated 
at 90,000, of which 20,000 are paupers. 


LADIES’ DRESSES. 

Iw the time of Henry VIII. the gown, 
composed of silk or velvet, was shortened 
or lengthened according 'to the rank of 
the wearer. The countess was obli 

by rules of etiquette, to have a train both 
behind and before, which she hung‘ upon 
her arm, or fastened upon her girdle ; the 
baroness, and all under her degree, were 
prohibited from assuming that badge of 
distinction. The matron was distin- 
guished from the unmarried woman, by 
the different mode of their head attire : 
the hood of the former had been recently 
superseded by a coif or close bonnet, of 
which the pictures of Holbein give a re- 


- presentation ; while the youthful and the 


single, with characteristic eee wore 
the hair braided with knots of ribbon. 





THE ADULTERER’S EXILE. 
*Twas there Selina led:her lover—there, 


Midst harmless rustics paused t : 
A little onward, through the featy gaa 
A peacefal hamiet peeps, called rseon 


-And there, close shelter'd by a chesinat wood, 
All tenantless and wild a dwelling stood— 
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The be rose here, and there the clust'ring 
vine, . 

And flowering clematis, and jessamine, 
Around a low viranda seem'd to ameepe , 
And welcome silence in the realms of sleep. 

«¢ Here sure is peace,” the sad Selina suid, 
* And bere the weary one may rest lier head ; 
Here find a haven—vot from hence to move; 
Forget the world, and give up all to love.” 
This ike peaée—all wore her happy dress, 
And ali things here kind Nature seem’d to bless ; 
And here they wander'd oft at even-tide, . 
And watch’d the mist enrobe the mountain's 


le. 3 . 

An avalanche! and now this nether world, 
Mont Bianc itself, seems in convulsion burl'd: 
Upwards a cloud of shiver’d fragments fly 

And fields, and flocks, and chalets, buried lie. 
Now tura they back, all thansfal for their lot, 
Their chestnut grove is safe,—their shelter'd cot. 
With chamois hunters now more bold they creep, 
And thread with cautious step the craggy steep; 
Or ambush'( lic, and waste a summer's day, 

To watch, without success, their wary prey: 
With them no flick’ring lamps dispel the night, 
For lovers’ eyes can shed enough of light. 

But when the Sabbuth comes, and all looks gay, 
All happy—all contented—all but they— 

The cheerful groups, their early matius o'er, 
With votive chants salute them at their door, 
The wife hangs fondly on her husband's arm, 
And wedded love appears with threefold charm. 
“ The wife!” Selina thought,—“ and what am I? 
Would these.poor rustics pardon infamy ? 
Would they salate me, if they knew my shame, 
My blasted honour, and my blighted fame ? ' 
Biush, blush, my soul! ye wilds, your cov’ring 


shed, 

And hide from innocence this guilty head :* 

Yet when she met her lover, not a sigh 

Escaped ber breast—nor ever in her eye 

A tear was seen,—she wept but when alone: 

His were her smiles—her sorrows all her own! 
The Man of Ton—A Satire. 


She Movelist. 


A STRANGE SECRET. 
Related in a Letter from the Ettrick 
Shepherd. 

Dear Sir,—Yesterday there was a poor 
man named Thomas Henderson came to 
our door, and presented me with a letter 
from a valued friend. I was kind to the 
man; and as an acknowledgment, he 
gave me his history in that plain, simple, 
and drawling style, which removed all 
doubts of its authenticity. It is not de- 
serving of a recital; but as I am con- 
stantly on the look-out for fundamental 
documents of any sort relating to Scot- 
land, there was one little story of his that 
I deemed worthy of preservation ; and 
consequently here have I sat down to 
write it out in the man’s own words, while 

yet they are fresh in my memory. 

T was nine years a servant to the Earl 
of ——, when I left him, he made me 
a very handsome present ; but it was on 
condition that I should never again come 
within a hundred miles of his house. 
The truth’ is, that I would have been 
there to this day, had I not chanced to 
come at the knowl of something re- 
lating to the family that I ought not to 
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have known, and which I never would 
have known, had I gotten my own will. 
sf Pray, what was that, Thomas.? 
Above all things, I should ‘like to hear 
some of the secrets of a noble family.” 
' “ Weel, ye shall hear a’ that’ I ken, 
sir; which, ‘to say ‘the truth, is but very 
little after a’. But it was this. When 
the auld earl died there was an unca 
rumpus an’ confusiori, and at length the 
young lord came hame frae abroad, an’ 
tuke the command. An’ I think he hadna 
been master aboon twa years when he 
rings the bell ae morning, an’ sends for 
me. I was mefely a groom, and no used 
to gang up ‘stairs to my lord; but he 
often spoke to me in the stables, for I 
had the charge o’ his favourites Cleopa- 
tra and Venus, and I thought he wanted 
to gie me some directions about them. 
Weel, up the stair I rins, wanting the 
jecket and bonnet, and I opens the door 
and I says, ‘“* What is’t, my lord ?” 
** Shat the door and come in,” says he. 
“ Hech ! what in the world is in the wind 
now !” thinks I.- ** Am I gaun to be 
made some d secreter ?”” 
‘ © Tom, has the Lady Julia ordered 
the coach to-day ?” says he 

‘ T believe she has, my lord. 1 think 
Hector was saying so.”” © 

“ And is it still to the old spot again 
in the forest ?”” 

“ That winna be kend till Hector is on 
the speat. But there is little doubt that 
it is to the same place. She never drives 
to any other.” 

“ fom, I was long absent from home, 
but you have been in the family all the 
while, and must know all its secrets. 
What is it sup my sister Julia has 
alwavs ado with the forester’s wife at the 
shieling of Aberduchra ?” 

‘¢ That has never been kend to ane o” 
us, my lord. But it is supposed there is 
some secret business connected wi’ her 
visits neal feat 

* That is a great stretch of su |. 
tion, indeed, Tom! Of that for. 
be no doubt. But what do the servants 
suppose the secret relates to? Or what 
do you suppose it does? Come, tell me 
honestly and freely.” 

‘¢ Q, naebody kens that, my lord ; for 
Lady Julia just lights at a certain point 
o” the road, and orders the coach to be 
there again at a certain hour at night; 
an’ that’s a’ that has ever been kend about 
it. But we a’ notice that Lady Julia is 
sair altered. An’ the folks say,—but as 
to that I’m ignorant—The folks say, ye 
ken, that auld Eppie Cowan’s a witch.” 

“ And that it is‘on some business of 
enchantment or divination: that’my sister 
goes to her ?” ’ 
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“ Na, na, I dinna say that, my lord ; 
for a’ that I say is just ‘this, that I be: 
lieve naebody in this world, excepting 
Lady Julia an’ auld Eppie themsells 
twa, kens what their business is the- 
gither,' or how they came to be connect- 
ed.” , 


“Well, well, Tom, that is what I 
want particularly to know. Do you set 
out juat now; go over the shoulder of 
Beinny-Veol, and through Glen-Ellich, 
by the straight route. Get to Aberdu- 
chra before my sister. Conceal yourself 
somewhere, in the house or out of the 
house, ‘in‘a thicket’ or in a tree. Note all 
that you see Lady Julia engaged in— 
who meets her there—what they do, and 
what they say, and bring me a true re- 
port of everything, and your reward shall 
be according to your success.”” 

Weel, aff I rins, and ower the hills at 
the nearést, and sair wark had I afore I 
got mysell concealed, for auld Eppie was 
running out and in, and in and out again, 
in an unco fike; weel kenning wha was 
to be her visiter that day ; for every time 
she came to the door she gae a lang look 
down the glen, and then a’ round her, as 
if feared tor being catched in a fault. 

I had by this time got up to the top 
of a great elm-tree that almost overlook- 
ed the door o’ the shieling, but when I 
saw the auld roudess looking about her 
sae sternly, I grew frighted, for I thought, 
if she be a witch, I shall soon be dis- 
covered ; and then, should she cast any 
— that may dumfounder me, or 
should I see ought to put me beside my- 
self, what a devil of a fa’ I will get! 1 
wad now hae gien a’ the claes on my 
back to have been safe down again, and 
had begun to study a quick descent when 
I perceived Lady Julia coming rapidly 
up ‘the glen, with manifestly a kind o’ 
trepidation o’ manner. My heart began 
now to- quake like an aspin leaf, for I 
segues that some awesome scene was 
gaun to be transacted, that could bee 
the accomplished Lady Julia to that wil 
retired And yet when she drew 
near, her modest mien and fading beauty 
were sae unlike onything wicked or hel- 
lish, that in short I didna ken what to 
think or what to fear, but I had a con- 
siderable allowance o” baith. 

With many kind and obsequious cour- 
tesies did old Eppie receive the lady on 
the green, and after exchanging a few 
words, they both vanished into the cot- 
tage, and shut the door. Now, thinks 
I, the infernal wark will begin; but 

- be sake I'll see nane — frae 

. I changed my place. on the tree, 

5 and came as near to the top of 

the lum as the branches would carry me. 
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From thence I ‘heard the voices‘ of the 
two, but knew not what they were say- 
‘ing. The Lady Julia’s voice was seldom 
om ne when it Mey it a sounds 
mental agony ; and I certainly thot 
she was imploring the old een fi ett 
from something which the other persisted 
‘in. The voice-of the latter never ceased ; 
it went on with one continued mumble, 
like the sound of a distant waterfall. ‘The 
sounds still increased, and I sometimes 
made myself believe that I heard the 
voice of ‘a third person. 1 cannot tell 
what I would then ‘have given to have 
heard what was going on, but though I 
strained my hearing to the uttermost, I 
could not attain it. 

At length, all at once, I heard a pierc- 
ing shriek, which was followed’ by low 
stifled moanings. “ L—d J——s, th 
are murdering a bairn, an’ what will 
do !’’ said I to myself, sobbing till my 
heart was like to burst. And finding that 
I was just going to lose my senses, as 
well as my hold, and fall from the tree 
I descended with all expedition, an 
straightway ran and hid myself in below 
the bank of the burn behind the house, 
that thereby I might drown the cries of 
the suffering innocent, and secure myself 
from a fall. 

‘© Now, here shall be my watch,” 
thinks I ; ‘* for here I can see every ane 
hat passes out or into the house ; and as 
for what is gaun on in the inside, that’s 
mair than 1’ll meddle wi’.” 

T had got a nice situation now, and a 
safe ane, for there was a thick natural 
hedge of briers, broom, and brambles, 
down the back o’ the kail-yard. These 
overhung the burn-brae, so that I could 
hide-mysell frae every human ce in case 
of great danger, and there was an - 


open 
ing in the hedge, a kind of thin bit, — 
through which I could see all that pass- 


ed, and there I coured down on my knees, 
and lay wi’ my een stelled on that shiel- 
ing o° sin and iniquity. 

i hadna lain lang in this position till 
out comes the twasome cheek for chowe, 
and the auld ane had a coffin under her 
arm ; and straight on they comes fer the 
very opening o” the hedge, where I was 
lying. Now, thinks I, I’m a gone man; 
for in below this very bank where I am 
sitting, are they coming to hide the corpse 
o’ the poor bairn, and here ten might lie 
till they consumed, unkend to the haill 
warld. Ay, here they are coming, in- 
deed, for there is not another bit in 


-the whole thicket where they can win 
- through ; and in half a minute, I will 


have the witch and the murderess baith 
hinging at my throat like twa wul-cats. 
T was aince just setting a’ my joints to 
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make a clean aplash down the middle of 
the burn like an otter ; but the power was 
denied me, an’ a’ that I oan do, was 
to draw mysell close into my cove, like a 
hare ‘ rl form ; an’ there LP pw 
heard the following calege e, an in 
I remember it every word. 

*¢ Now, my good Eppie, are you cer- 
tain that no person will come upon us, or 
within view of us, before we have done ?” 
(Good Eppie! thinks I, Heaven preserve 
us a’ frae sic goodness !) 

‘¢ Ay, ay, weel am I sure o” that, 
Lady Julia, for my ain good man is on 
the watch, an’ he has a signal that I can 
ken, which will warn us in good time if 
anybody leave the highway.” 

‘* Then open the lid and let me look 
into it once more ; for the poor inanimate 
remains that are in that chest have a hold 
of this disconsolate and broken heart, 
which nothing else in this world can ever 
have again. O my dear boy! My 
comely, my beautiful, my murdered 


by 

ere Lady Julia burst into the most 
violent and passionate grief, shricking 
and weeing like one in distraction. I 
was terrified out of a’ bounds, but I 
coudna help thinking to mysell what a 
strange, unconsistent creature a woman 
was, first to take away a dear little boy’s 
dife, and then rair and scraugh over what 
she had done, like a mad.woman. Her 
jon was sae violent and sae loud that 
coudna take up what the auld crone was 
saying, although her tongue never lay 
for a moment ; but I thought a’ the time 
that she was trying to pacify and comfort 
Lady Julia; and I thought I heard her 
saying that the boy wasna murdered. 
Now, thinks I, that dings a’ that ever I 
heard! If a man ince understands a 
woman, he needna be feared to try ought 

_in nature. 

‘¢ Now here they are, my Lady July, 
just as your own fair hands laid them. 

here’s no ane o” them out o’ its place 
yet. There they a’ lie, little an’ muckle, 
frae the crown o’ the head to the soles 0” 
the feet.” 

“Gude forgi’e the woman!” says I 
into mysel]—** Can these be the banes 0’ 
.bairns that she is speaking about ? It is 
a.question how many has been put into 
that black kisty afore this time, and 
there their banes will be lying, tier aboon 
Sem like the contents of a candlemaker’s 

x » 

“ Look, here is the first, my leddy. 
This is the first year’s anes. Then, be. 
low that sheet o’. silver paper, is the se- 
“cond year’s, and on sae to the.third and 
_the fourth,” 


I didna think there had been as 
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muckle wickedness in human nature,” 
thought 1; ‘ but if thae twa escape out 
o’ this world without some visible judg. 
ment, I’m unco sair mista’en.” 

* Come now, Leddy July, and let us 
gae through them a’ regularly, an’ gie 
ower ting. See, as I said, this con- 
tains the first year’s suits of a’ kinds, and 
here, amang others, is the frock she w 
baptized in, far, far frae here. Ay, w 
I mind that day, an’ sae may ye, Leddy 
July ; when the bishop flung the water 
on your boy’s face, how the little chub 
looked at him! Ech—ech—ech—Ill 
never forget it! He didna whimper and 
whine like ither bairns, but his little arms 
gae a quiver wi’ anger, an’ sic a look as 
he gae e priest! Ay, it was as plain 
as he had said it in gude Scots, ‘ Billy, 
I'll be about wi’ you for this yet.” Hee 
—hee—hee—my brave boy! Ay, there 
needed mae confessions, nor parish regis- 
ters, to declare wha was his father! 
* Faith, Billy, Ill be about wi’ you for 
this insult!” Hee—hee—hee.. That was 
what he thought plainly enough, and he 
looket very angry at the bishop the hale 
night. O fie, Leddy July, dinna stain 
the bonny frock wi’ your tears. Troth, 
they are sae warm and sae saut, that they 
will neyer wash out again. There now, 
there now. We will hing them a’ out to 
the sun ane by ane.” 

‘¢ Shame fa’ my stupidity,” says I into 
mysell. ‘Is the haill terrible affair 
endit in a bichel o’ baby clouts? As I 
then heard that they were moving farther 
away from me, I ventured to peep through 
the boughs, and saw the coffin standing 
open, about three feet from my nose. It 
was a small low trunk, covered .with 
green velvet, lined with white satin, and 
filled with clothes that had belonged toa 
princely boy, who, it appeared, from 
what 1 overheard, had ei been pri- 
vately murdered or stolen. away,, or had 
somehow unaccountably disappeared. 
This I gathered from the parts of the 
dialogue that reached me, for always 
when they came to the trunk, they, were 
cee —_ be, -~ I Ange every word; 

ut as went farther away, hangin 
out the bairn’s claes to ~ I pate 
parts between. Auld Eppie spake with- 
out intromission, ‘but Lady Julia did 
little else save cry, and weet the different 
parts of the dress with tears. It was ex- 
cessively affecting to ste the bonny young 
Jady, wha was the flower o’ the baill 
country, bending ower a wheen claes, 
pressing them to her bosom, and greeting 
till the very heart within her was like to 
melt, and aye crying, between every fit 
0’ sobbing, “.O.my boy, my.dear boy ! 
my noble, my beautiful'boy ! How my 
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soul yedrns after thee! Oh; Eppie, may 
you béver know what the misery is to 
have but one only son, and to be bereaved 
of him in such a way as I have been !” 

At one time I heard the old wife say, 
“ See, here is the silk corslet that he 
wore next his breast that very day ;” on 
which Lady Julia seized the little tucker, 
and kissed it a hundred times, and then 
said, ‘‘ Since it once was warmed in his 
dear little bosom, it shall never ceol again 
as long as his mother’s is warm.” So 
saying, she opened her gown, and laid 
bp remnant on her breast, weeping bit- 
ferly. 

Kppie’s anecdotes of the boy were 
without end; the bereaved and beautiful 
thother often rebuking her, but all the 
while manifestly indulging in a paiaful 
pleasure. She showed her a pair of trews 
that were diacoloured, and ad » * Ah, 
I ken brawley what made them sae din. 
His foster-brother, Ranald, and he were 
after a fine painted butterfly one day. 
The creature took across a mire, a perfect 
stank. Ranald stopped short, but Lewie 
made a bauld spring to clear it. He 
hardly wan by the mids, where he stuck 
up to the waist in mire. Afore my good. 
man reached him, there was naething 
aboon but the blue bonnet and the feather. 
“ You little imp o’ darkness, how gat 
you in there?” said my husband. 
*¢ That’s not your concern, Sir, but how 
I shall get out again,” says the little pes- 
tilence. Ah, he was the bairn that had 
the kind heart when kindness was shown 
to him ; but no ae thing in this versal 
world wad he do by compulsion. We 
could never make him comprehend the 
power of death; he always bit his lip 
and scowled wi’ his eebrows, as if deter- 
mined to resist it. At first he held him 
at defiance, threatening to shoot or run 
him through the body ; but when checked 
so that he durst not openly defy him, his 
resolution was evidently unchanged. Ha ! 
he was the gallant boy; and if he lives 
to be a man, hé winna have his match in 
the three kingdoms.” 

** Alack, alack! my dear boy,” ex- 
claimed Lady Julia ; “‘ his beauty is long 
ago defaced, his princely form decayed, 
and his Jittle unripe bones lying moulder- 
ing in some pit or concealed grave. Per. 
haps he was flung from these rocks, and 
his fair and mangled form become the 
prey'of the raven and the eagle.” 

The lady’s vehemence some way af- 
fected my heart, an’ raised sickan a dis- 
position in me to join her in crying, that 
in spite 0” my heart 1 fell a fuffing like a 
goose as I was, in below the burn brae. 
T was overheard ;,and then all was silence 
and consternation for about the space of a 


minute, till I. hears Eppie say, “ Did 
you hear that, Lady July? What se 
ye?. What in the world was that ? 
wish there may be nae concealed spies. I 
hope nae unhallowed ee has seen our wark 
oe day, or unblest ear\heard our words. 
Eh? 


« Neck butt, neck ben, 
I find the smell o’ quick men ; 

But be he living or be he dead, 

I'll grind his bones to mix my bread.” 

So saying, the old hag in one moment 
rushed through the thin part — eerie. 
in a retrograde position, an 

down from the ing bank re jam 
way, she chanced to light precisely with 
a foot on each side of my neck. I tried 
to withdraw my head quietly and peace- 
ably, but she held me as if my head had 
been in a vice, and, with the most un- 
earthly yells, called out for a knife! a 
knife! Thad now no other resource left 
but to make a tremendous bolt forward, 
by which I easily overturned the old 
dame, and off I ran plash for plash down 
the burn, till I came to an opening, by 
which I reached the only path down the 
glen. I had lost my bonnet between the 
old wife’s feet, but got off with my head, 
which was more than the roudess in- 
tended. 

Such screamirg and howling as the two 
carried on behind me, I never heard. 
Their grand secret was now out; and I 
suppose they looked upon the discovery 
as utter ruin, for both ef them knew me 
we yan well, and guessed by whom I 

been sent. I made the best of my 
way home, where I arrived before dark, 
and gave my master, the earl, a fall and 
faithful account of all that I had seen 
and all that I had heard. He said nota 
word until I had ended, but his face grew 
dark, and his eyes as red as a coal, and I 
easily perceived that he repented having 
sent me. When I had concluded my 
narrative, he bit his lip for some time, 
and then said, in a low smothered yeice— 
‘I see how it has been—I see how it has 
been; I understand it all perfectly well. 
Good G—! what a fate has been mine! 
But I believe, ae ee unsafe 
for you to stay longer 3 for, if 
do, you will not be alive toafoud!tecqneeh 
row at midnight. Therefore haste to the 
south, and never for your life come north 
of the Tweed again, or you are a dead 
man, depend on that. if you promise 
me this, I will make you a present of 
£10. over and above your wages; but if 
you refuse, I will take my chance of hav. 
ing your motions watched, and you may 
take yours.” 

As I had often-heard that some certain 
officious people had vanished from my 
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lord’s mansion before this time, I was 
giad to make my escape ; and taking him 
at his offer, I was-conveyed on shipboard 
that same night, and have never again 
looked towards the north. 

*¢ It is a great loss, Thomas,” said I, 
“that you can give me no account of ‘the 
boy, whose son he was, or what became 
ofhim. ‘Was Lady Julia ever married ?” 

I coudna say, Sir. I never heard it 
said either that she was married or un- 
married. I never had the slightest sus- 
= that she was married till that day ; 

ut I certainly believe sinsyne, that she 
aince had been married at ony rate. Last 
year I met with one John Ferguson from 
that country, who told me the earl was 
dead, and that there was some dispute 
about the heirship, and that seme strange 
secrets had come out; and he added, 
‘¢ For you know very weel, Thomas, that 
that family never could do anything like 
other people.” 

*¢ Think you there is no person in that 

country to whom I could apply,” said I, 
‘* for a development of these mysterious 
ey ses ,” : 
: There is only one person,”’ said 
Henderson, “and I am sure he knows 
everything about it, and that is the 
bishop ; for he was almost constantly in 
the family, was sent for on every emer- 
gency, and was often away on long jaunts 
with Lady Julia alone. I am sure he 
ean inform you of every circumstance ; 
but the danger is, that he may not dare 
to disclose them.” 

Having twice met with the bishop, and 
been exceedingly happy with him, I wrote 
to him on the instant, requesting some 
explanation of the curious story related 
by Henderson. I am almost certain he 
will not withhold it; and if it be of 
such a nature as to suit publicity, I shall 
send it you as soon as it arrives.— Black- 
wood’s Magazine. 





Arcana of SHerence. 


SOCIETY OF ARTS. 


Ow Monday the 2nd of June, the annual 
distribution of prizes took place at the 
King’s Theatre, in the Haymarket. There 
were in all ninety-six prizes. In the de- 
partment of ‘mechanics, there was a sad 
lack. of -original invention. The most 
important. subject of the day was, how- 
ever, in manufactures, viz. a specimen of 
native manufacture from the hair of the 
Cashmere goat. Mr. Tower, the gentle- 
man who obtained the large gold medal 
for his successful speculation in this arti- 
cle, imported some time ago four Cash. 
mere goats into this country, which have 
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now increased to twenty-seven. Theé first 
of this breed were brought into France 
in 1823, by persons who had been sent 
out to Persia by the French government 
to obtain the genuine specimens. Mr. 
Tower’s flock are now on his farm in 
Essex, where they are stated to thrive re- 
markably well; they feed principally on 
furze, which they can do without being 
hurt by the prickles. Their hair is 
combed at intervals with an instrament 
like a curry-comb, and in the tion, 
part of the hair comes off, which is used 
in the manufacture of shawls. The shawl 
exhibited at the above meeting was ga- 
thered in the raw material, spun, and 
woven in England, so that it is altogether 
of native manufacture. It was described 
by the secretary to be superior in texture 
and beauty to any heretofore produced in 
Europe, and as the King takes in- 
terest in the success of this manufacture, 
the shawl is intended as a present to his 
Majesty, as the first successful sample of 
British art and industry in this line of 
production. f . 
During the distribution, the announce- 
ment of the female candidates was politely 
recognised with the applause of the audi- 
ence. Many of the subjects for which 
prizes were awarded, are, however, too 
puerile for the notice of public society, 
and are by no means calculated to raise 
the Society of Arts in the estimation of a 
scientific age like the present. Neverthe- 
less, the majority of the successful sub- 
jects are important and interesting, and 
as our limits will not admit the whole 
list, we shall enumerate such as appear 
best entitled to the attention of the reader. 


IN AGRICULTURE. 

To Ld. Newborough, for planting above 3,700,000 
forest trees on his estates in Carnarvonshire 
aud Denbighshire, the large Gold Medal. 

To Joseph Houlton, Esq., Grove-place, Lisson 
Grove, for introducing the roots of stachys 
palustris as an esculent vegetable, the Silver 
Ceres Medal. 

IN: CHEMISTRY. 

To Mr. George Jackson, 30, Church-street, 
Spitalfields, for his apparatus for instantane- 
ous light, the Silver Isis Medal. 

To Mr. T. Cogan, 399, Rotberhithe-wall, for his 
method.of purifying linseed and rape oils, the 
Silver Isis Medal and 102. 


IN MECHANICS. ; 

To Mr. L. Herbert, 19, Queen-street, Chelsea, 
for his prepared plumbago, to be used instead 
of vil for chronometers, the Gola Isis Medal. 

To Mr. W. Meivine, 22, lronmonger-lane, Cheap- 
side, for his detached escapement for chrone- 
meters, the large Silver Medal. 

To Mr. T. Judge, New End, Hampsteai, for his 

. self-adjusting pendulum, the large Silver Me- 
dal and 52, 

To Mr. C. H. Rckectoy, Lieut. R.N., Plymouth, 
for his a = | rods for ships’ boats, the large 
Silver Medal. 

To J. Higgins, -» 370, Oxford-street, for bis 
revolving ligh(s for steam-boats, the large Sil- 
ver Medal. 
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To H. H. Wood, Esq., Commander R.N., for 
his floating-bridge, to communicate between a 
ship and the shore, the large Sitver Medal. 

To Mr. W. Hilton, 10, Regent-street, Pall-mall, 
for his ladder-crane, the large Silver Medal. 

To Mr. R. M head, for his expandi 
for high-pressure steam-engines, 
ver Medal anu 20/. 

IN MANUFACTURES. 

To C. T. Tower, Esq., Weald Hall, Essex, for 
his flock of Cashmere goats, and fur a shawl 
—— from their wool, the large Gold 

edal. 





IN COLONIES AND TRADE. 

To the Rev. L. Guiloing, King's Town, St. Vin- 
cent’s, for his communication respecting the 
insects which infest the sugar-cane, the Gold 
Ceres Medal. 

To Greg. Biaxland, Esq., Sydney, New South 
Wales, for wine, the produce of his vineyard 
in New South Wales, the Gold Ceres Medal, 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


WE omitted to notice the anniversary 
meeting of this society, which took place 
April 29th. 

After the usual routine business was 
concluded, a report from the Council was 
read by the active and able secretary, 
giving a detailed account of the finances 
of the society during the preceding year, 
and of the works completed and in pro- 
vm at the gardens in the Regent’s Park. 

pwards of two hundred living animals, 
most of them of interest and rare occur- 
rence, were stated to be on view in the 
gardens, exclusive of a considerable num- 
ber of wild fowl and gallinaceous birds, 
which were preserved in the lake and 
islands in the Park, the use of which had 


‘been lately granted to the society by the 


commissioners of wouds and forests. The 
number of members on the books was 
stated to exceed 800; and the secretary 
announced, that since the commencement 
of the meeting, several additional names 
of candidates had been proposed: among 
them, those of the Duke of Wellington 


.and the Earl of Harrowby. The report 


concluded, by recommending to the meet- 
ing a series of regulations, by which the 
amusements and advantages of the esta- 
blishment might be opened to the public 
at a fixed price of admission, during cer- 
tain days of the week; and at the same 
time the privileges of the members be 
pecured as far as may be consistent with 
the interests of the society. The report, 
which seemed to give universal satisfac- 
tion, was unanimously confirmed.—The 
gardens are now opened to the public, 
and we rejoice to hear they are numer- 
ously visited. , 





Meteorological Prognostication observed 
in the Shetland Isles. 

Mr. Scott, professor at the Sandhurst 

college, states that he has witnessed the 


piston 
the large Sil-' 


following effect: —It has been the custoni 
to place drinking — in an.inverted 
position upon a shelf in a cupboard on 
the ground floor of Belmont House. These 


lasses uentl anager taneous 
ie pre -o ® ose which could be 
occasioned either by tapping them lightly 
with a penknife, or by raising them a 
little, and letting them fall upon the shelf. 
These sounds always indicated wind, and 
whenever they occurred, the beats and. ves- 
sels were. immediately placed in security. 
No indication was given of the quarter 
from which the wind would come, but the 
strength of the sound was always propor- 
tionate to thatof thetempest. The latter 
came sooner or later, but generally several 
hours after the sounds. 

Mr. Scott states, that there was no sen. 
sible motion either in the glasses, or their 
support, at the time when the sound was 
strongest, and he thinks the cause of the 
phenomenon may be electricity. Annales 
de Chimie. 

Fall of Aérolites. 

On the 26th of Sept. (Oct. 8th) last, a 
shower of aérolites fell near Belostok, 
between nine and ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing. The inhabitants were alarmed by 
an extraordinary noise which proceeded 
from a large black, cloud that hung over 
their heads, and which continued for three 
(some say six) minutes, resembling a 
running fire of musketry. The naise, 
which was heard by several persons at the 
distance of more than 14 wersts, was suc- 
ceeded immediately by a shower of stones, 
of which only four were picked up; the 
largest weighed four pounds, the smallest 
three quarters. —St. Petersburgh Gasette. 

Manures. 

The stimulating powers of excremen- 
titious manures arise from the salts of 
ammonia they contain. Sir H. Davy 
found vegetation assisted by solutions of 
muriate of ammonia (Sal ammoniac), car- 
bonate of ammonia (Volatile salt), and 
acetate of ammonia. Night-soil, one of 
the most beneficial of manures, surpasses 
all others in the abundance of its ammo- 
niacal constituents in the proportion of 3 
tol. It may be observed, that the nearer 
any animal approaches to man in the na- 
ture of its food, the more fertilizing is 
the manure it affords.—Loudon. — 

Ornamental Gardening. 


One great error into which we have 
fallen is, that nearly all our gardens, 
such as they are, are alike. The small, 
walled-in gardens of the villas, in the 
neighbourhood of London; the distribu- 
tion of shrubs and flower-beds of the 
London squares; the college gardens of 
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Oxford and Cambridge (to which latter 
places our style is less objectionable than 
elsewhere, being, perhaps it may be said, 
conducive to study, contemplation, and re- 
pose; the pleasure-gardens of our country 
residences, hoth great and small, from those 
of Buckingham Palace and St. James’s 
Park to the humblest parsonage, are on 
precisely the same model. They may be 
said, one and all of them, to be formed 
on a plan of which the gardens of the 
Petit Trianon of Versailles is an admi- 
rable caricature; indeed, there is no bet- 
ter method of properly appreciating and 
understanding our style, as well as of 
learning how a too strict adherence 'to its 
paincipies rapidly exposes its errors, than 
a visit to some of the imitations of it on 
the Continent, of which the gardens of Mal- 
maison and the Trianon will afford happy 
examples. did. 


To Keep the Common Blue Plum. 


Glass vessels, or small wooden casks 
mnade air and water tight, are used for 
this purpose. When ripe, the fruit are 
gathered with great care (the hands being 
covered with soft gloves, and only the 
stalks touched, in order to preserve the 
bloom); and laid one by one in the vessel 
till it is full. The vessels are then closely 
covered by wet bladders, so as to com- 
pletely exclude the air, and buried in the 
ground, or suspended in cisterns, wells, 
or cellars, out of the reach of frost. In 
February or March they may be used, 
and, if the above precautions have been 
taken, will be found excellent. The ves- 
sels should be small-sized ; as the fruit 
remain good but a very short time after 
being opened.—Gurd. ‘Mag. 


To Keep Pears. 


In the north of Germany they keep 
winter pears packed in wooden boxes or 
casks, interlayered with clean, sweet straw, 
closely shut down, and placed in a room 
out of the reach of frost. The fruit re- 
quire examination every month, that those 
beginning to speck may be used or taken 


Protecling Vines from Spring Frost. 

In the west of Germany, where the 
vine jis extensively cultivated, especially 
near the Rhine .and Moselle, the young 
shoots of the vine .are often killed by 
night-frost, which at once destroys the 
crop of the present year, and injures 
‘the trees for several years to come. To 
avoid a regen the husbandmen, 
on evenings’ when ‘they expect a fi 
-light fire on ‘the viet side of the vine. 
yard,‘ andkeep‘it -up all night.’ For'this 
‘purpese, they: collect ‘green boughs -of 
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trees, wet straw, rubbish, hay, weeds, ot 
any other litter which will burn slowly, 
and emit much smoke. This remedy is 
effectual, and, if neglected, the vineyard 
suffers; the early check prevents the 


.tipening of the wood, and, without this 


takes place, no great crop can be expected 
in the following year.—Zbid. 


Dung without Straw. 


A writer in the Journal des Connais- 
sances usuelles says he has adopted a sys- 
tem of culture, by which the whole of 
the straw produced is eaten by cattle, and 
no other litter is used but dry sand. The 
same thing, we believe, has been prac- 
tised in some parts of Norfolk.—Gard. 
Mag. 

Sugar from the Beet Root. 


An establishment is now forming, in 
the neighbourhood of Paris, for the ma- 
nufacture of this sugar on a very exten- 
sive scale. A British gentleman is said 
to have offered a house called the Chateau 
d’Ormes, and an immense territory for 
the culture of the beet. More than sixty 
establishments are, or soon will be, in 
activity in all parts of France for this 
manufacture; and, we believe, from cal- 
culations recently made, that the sugar 
from the beet root, by means of the ame- 
liorations lately introduced in the proces- 
ses of baking and crystallization by vari- 
ous manufactures, particularly by M. 
Crespel d’Arras, may before long enter 
into competition even with the sugar of 
the Indies — From the French. 


The Lady-Bird, 


(Coccinélla of various species), is begin- 
ning to appear in immense numbers in 
Northamptonshire, Warwickshire, and 
other midland counties. A correspondent 
says, ‘* they threaten us with a plague 
like one of the Egyptian visitations.” — 
Gard May. 





SPIRIT OF THE 
Public Pournals. 


A FRENCH BOARDING HOUSE. 


Aw acquaintance of mine ia-settled ina 
French boarding-house. What-scenes we 
have (fit to make us die with laughter) in 
going over the messes and manners of the 
place! How. we éxult in the \- 
maigre! How we triumph over 

bouille, as hard as a bullet! If a single 
thing were good, it would ruin us for, the 
evening. Then the knives will not cut— 
and what a. thing to set down a ‘single 
fowl between six people, who seem all 
ready to ‘fall upon it and tear it in pieces! 





we_iieasa 
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What meanness and wretched economy !' 
Why don’t they get a good, substantial 
joint of meat, in which there would be 
cut and come again! If they had com- 
mon sense, they would. And then the 
lamentable want of decency and propriety 
is another never-failing and delightful 
topic. The child is unswaddled before 
company, and the dirty clothes for the 
next week’s wash are left stewing in the 
window all dinner-time. The master is 
such a Goth too, a true Frenchman ! 
When carving, he flourishes his knife 
about in such a manner as to endanger 
those who sit near him, and stops in the 
middle with the wing of a duck suspended 
on the point of his fork, to spout a speech 
out of some play. Dinner is no sooner 
over than he watches his opportunity, 
collects all the bottles and glasses on the 
table, beer, wine, porter, empties them 
into his own, heaps his plate with the 
remnants of fricassees, gravy, vegetables, 
mustard, melted butter, and sops them 
all up with a large sag of bread, wipes 
his plate clean as if a dog had licked it, 
dips his bread in some other dish that in 
his hurry had escaped him, and finishes 
off by picking his teeth with a sharp 
pointed knife. He then, having satisfied 
his most urgent wants, amuses himself 
during the dessert by putting salt in the 
governess’s fruit, and giving a pinch of 
snuff to a cat which is seated in his lap 
with a string of beads round its neck. 
What exquisite refinement! Surely, 
the English are a century behind the 
French in civilization and politeness ! 
Is it not worth while to run the gantlet 
of a French boarding-house, to pay a 
hundred and sixty francs a month, and 
be starved, poisoned, talked, stung to 
death, to arrive at so consoling a reflec- 
tion? It may be said that this is a vul- 
gar Frenchmaan in a low rank of life: I 
answer that there is no such character in 
any rank of life in London—who spouts 
Shakspeare one moment, the next picks 
his teeth with his fork, and then sticks it 
in a potato to help you to it! 
New Monthly Magazine. 





SNATCHES OF SENTIMENT. 
[The last Number of Blackwood'’s Ma- 
gazine contains an article of singular 
beauty and intense interest—equalled only, 
in the present volume, by “ Christmas 
Dreams,” a portion of which will be found 
in-our second..Number for this year—to 
which composition, indeed, it is somewhat 
of a counterpart, being entitled “‘ A Mid- 
summer Day’s Dream.” As we have 
already transferred an entire article from 
Blackwood to this sheet, we have only 
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room for a few short extracts from the: 
ae « — $” but our peheil : 

as encircled ot passages possessin 
equal attraction for all admirers of refined 
sentiment, struck out as these studies are- 
with the energy and polish ef a master. 
hand.] 


* ®* = Life lies spread before us like a 
sea! At first, like delighted, wondering, 
and fearful children, who keep gazing on 
the waves that are racing like living crea- 
tures from some far-off region to these 
their own lovely and beloved shores—or 
still with unabated admiration, at morn- 
ing, see the level sands yellowing far 
away, with bands of beautiful birds walk- 
ing in the sun, or, having trimmed their 
snowy plumage, wheeling in their pastime, 
with many wild-mingled cries, in the glit- 
tering air,—-with here—there— yonder 
some vessel seemingly stranded, and fallen 
helpless on her side, but waiting only for 
the tide to waken her from her rest, and 
again to waft her, on her re-expanded 
wings, away into the main! Then, as 
the growing boy becomes more familiar 
with the ebb and the flow—with all the 
smiles and frowns on the aspect—all the 
low and sweet, all the loud and sullen, 
tones of the voice of the sea—in his dou. 
bled delight he loses half his dread; 
launches his own skiff, paddles with his 
own oar, hoists his own little sail—and, 
ere long, impatient of the passion that de. 
vours him, the passion for the wonders 
and dangers that dwell on the great mr 
on some day disappears from his birth- 
place and his parents’ eyes, and, years 
afterwards, returns a thoughtful man 
from his voyaging round the globe ! 


Often do we vainly dream that Time 
works changes only by ages—by centuries ! 
But who can tell what even an hour may 
bring forth ? - Decay and destruction have 
‘¢ ample room and verge enough” in‘such 
a city; and in one year they can do the 
work of many generations. This century 
is but young—scarcely hath it reached its 
prime. But since its first year rolled 
round the sun, how many towers and 
temples have in ever-changeful London 
*¢ gone to the earth!” How many risen 
up whose ‘ statures reach the sky !” 
Dead is the old king in his darkness, 
whom all England loved and reverenced. 
Princes have died, and some of them left 
not a name—mighty men of war have 
sunk, with all their victories:and:all their 
trophies, vainly deemed immortal, into 


oblivion !— Mute is the eloquence of Pitt’s 
and of Canning’s voice !—In that Abbey, 
the thought of whose sacred silence did 


often touch his high heert, when all his 
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fleet was moored in peace, or bearing 
Gun inioneaaiae Nelson sleeps !* 
thousands, unknown and uoho- 

ome as wise, or brave, in themselves 
as good and as great as those whose tem- 
pe fame hath crowned with everlasting 
have dropt the body, and gone to 

God. How many thousand fairest faces, 
pot eyes," have been exdrguisied 
faded; quite ‘away! .. Faiyer and, 
brighter far to chim, whose -youth ‘they; 
and-illumined, than. any eyes; 

that shall ever: more gaze on the Howers; 
of.earth, or the starsiof-heaven!..,-  ; 


® This iva ico-ptosaic liceasé—Nelson is’ 
buried in St. Paul's Cathedral.— Ep. 


Me Gatherer. 
pper up of idered trifles. 
f nae cree 








HOW TO SECURE-A CUSTOMER, ; 
Aw. English officer, who -had: fitted up 
his house at, Brussels with showy; polished 
furniture, purchased without, judgment 
at the stops of the./ripiers, was desirous 
of having a — made on- the English 
construction : a fellow; whe -had-got inte 
his gaod:graces by selling him bargains, 
undertook .to make one in a month fox 200 
francs, about half-of the-price in Oxford- 
street. §*:Je.connais:bien votre affaire,” 
said the uablushing ragcal.;,** soyes tran; 
quiile.” .. The | periad; ‘expired, but the 
machine was} not .*t tout: d fait; acheve,” 
on account;of the negligence of the ser- 
rurier who bad undertaken the iron-work, 
This: apology :wes. received, and another 
month allowed.;; but-our amateur found 
that, from some ogher-cause, it'was still 
unfinished. Chagrined at this second dis: 
appointment, he insisted on ‘seeing what 
progtess had been maile:: - wher, the rogue 
found that he could.:no longer. carry on 
the delusion, he said: with great; sang 
Sroid, “ Mais, Monsieur, quest ce qu'un 
mango ?, — nen ai jaonass vu!” *¢ But 
what ‘the devil induced you;”; replied our 
countryman, ‘‘-to. pretend to make a ma- 
chine'that you had never seen?”. -*+ Ah! 
ma foi,” said he, “+ we Flemings will un- 
dertake,, aby , thing 5 and though I could 
not-make,./a ‘mango, yet .1.thdught you 
might, occasionally visit , my areayin, 
while, you; imagined it. was -in -hand, and 
buy, some other articles. J hope: you will 
excwaes ee ns ert hen notre ma~ 
niere!? : ey, 

(3 2 ———e tals 
7 | shnomnang, ofc t 

HE fort ington couches to 

and ftom th theo Bank; run ' 1,920 ‘miles 

very day; and the mile duty ‘alone 
roves to £8,768. annually. The horses 
perform the journey thither and back 


only once a day, the speed exacted is so 
great ; 192 therefore are required for this 
work. If the coaches are full, the pas- 
sengers amount in number to 5.576, — 
300 guineas change hands daily. 


EnpyYmMIoy, a shepherd of Caria, from 
his observation of the course of the moon 
and planets, is reported to he,the author 
of astronomy. . The poets feign he was in 
lave: with che’ moon, ; who twade .a stop 
every night, ; sand. came downto; kiss him, 
he being; cast into:a .perpetual sleep on 
the 4op: of Mount nt Latinos foot obs 


¥ Scors. wha hae -wi.) ewi?, “Wallace. ‘bled,” 
are_words. adapted: by Bams,- yo the na- 
tional air. of *. Hey: tutti: tusth’ [tis 
the: oldest air now mete Cand meen 
tioned in 1488, by 

shop; of Dunkeld. : 
martial snit whose notes kind ed. Cr ma 
bie in the breasts of Bruce's 
ed them en'to:the field of Bann ce 


—_——— 

“THE AWKWARD. conrien. 
yy LADY at Dover was taken quite i,! ;: 
And sem for. a doctor to give her a vill; 
Who (of. corse nothing npeseenty: the summons 

obey" 
‘Aud vow'a nal a ed sboajd ber. cure be delay "a; 
But medical gents, Sir, as weil you abd I Know, 
Can't hastily: leave, when there’s plenty of rhino; 
While the purse is ii heafththe disorder is slow, 
‘The lighter your pocket’ the sbone? (Bey? go. 
This-the lady 4arwis'd after twenty weeks trial, 
So forthwith! Her:doctor she gave a denial: 
‘Yat liaving so wish to appear ty he rade, 
By declaring his visits had _ her.no good, 
She assign’d ag.a reason, the distance he “lime 
Which’ Wap really sufficient to render hi 
a rooney cries he,, re sei t ‘the; di ince 





a an lish your heath ta an‘arapte’ dae 
~ Besides; farther ob; Ive a” ‘patient ‘you kuow, 
So i manoge to Rill both my birds at a throw,” 
‘ Jacosue. 








Just Pablished, iv Four Parts, ‘Is. cach, or 
. 4s. 6d. iu cloth, 
Arcana of Science and. Art; 
‘Or, One Thousand Popular In; improvements. and 
ss wt past Year.— cone Edition, 


=. vings. 
e Epitor of “* The Mirror.” 

“ This is a capitat little Work. The subjects 
are weil selected and arranged, and the abridg- 
meuts and explanations: ‘carefully salts. A—New 


on: zine. 

‘* “This work is prinfed. in ‘a ‘emialt type’ ana 
‘contains: an fminense body of Weleoe ie aier 
ation for very titule: money. itor 
:will publigh.a similar vola cha =P here 
‘Are few books betler adajpied. for bei de as 
‘présents to young -mén, whatever fia 
atade or peofession.:"— Loxdy: nis Card. oe 


ee yam - te oe is, 
Strand, Somerset Hous mGon ;. an 
‘ERNEST PLEISCHER, Cat, New Mar! 
a and Sotd by ali Newsmen aid Book. 
seilers. 











